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VICTORY IN DEFEAT. 


fSiwin Markham. 


may serve as well as victory 
the soul and let the glory 


Defeat 
To shake 
out, 
When the 
wind, 
boughs drink 
the trunk 
down a 
windward 
the soul that 
grief 
know the 
rows come 
To stretch out spaces in the heart for 
joy. 


great oak is straining in the 


The in new beauty, and 


Sends deeper root on the 
side. 
Only knows the mighty 


Can mighty rapture. Sor- 


‘the Nautilus. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


this week en- 
Mrs. 


whose deatli 


The 
ters 
Ivn Greenleaf Sutherland, 


Woman's Journal 


upon its fortieth year. Eve- 


tragic accident has cast a gloom 


her large circle of friends in this 


by a 
over 
city, contributed to our 
ago of the brightest stories 
ever appeared in our columns. It 
scribed the complications resulting 
from the goodnatured act Har- 
vard student who volunteered to take 
the place, in a street band, of an old 
musician temporarily disabled. The 
youth remarked gaily that it would be 
an adventure, any way. The old 
gentleman answered, “Is it not an ad- 
venture in itself to be but twenty-four 
of Ach! I would ask no 
adventure than so!” For a re- 
form paper to have lived to reach its 
fortieth year is an achievement in it- 
self. The Woman’s Journal has seen 
the death of nearly a score of woman 
suffrage journals, of them ad- 
mirably conducted and well deserving 
to survive. Our paper started out with 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, then in the 
height of her fame, as its editor in 
chief, and with a brilliant corps of 
editorial contributors. Every week 
during this long series of years it has 
made its unfailing appearance, and 
distinguished writers, too numerous to 
mention, have contributed to its pages. 
It has seen the cause which it repre- 
sents grow like the mustard-seed of 
Scripture. The paper enters upon its 
fortieth year full of heart and hope. 


paper years 


one that 
de- 


of a 


years age? 


better 


some 


the 
anti- 
wo: 


New York papers report that 
husbands of several prominent 
suffrage ladies have signed the 
man suffrage petition. Bishop Potter 
was a suffragist, while his wife is an 
“Anti,” and the same is said to be 
the case with Mr. and Mrs. Emil 
Kuichling and others. At one of our 
legislative hearings in Massachusetts, 
a lady who came to argue against the 
suffrage bill incidentally rernarked in 


the course of her address that her 
husband was in favor of it. The ques- 
tion naturally arose, if she was so de- 
sirous to have him represent her on 
all other political questions, why she 
could not be content to let him repre- 
sent her on the suff 
In Chaucer's time, the model wife was 
the patient Griselda, and the crowning 
instance of her virtue was the cheer- 
ful consent that she gave to her hus- 
band’s proposal to murder their chil- 
dren—she continuing to “meet him 
with a smile” after she supposed the 
deed had been accomplished. 
the complete change in public opinion 
on the woman question when: the wo- 
men who are the leading advocates of 
feminine subjection do not hesitate to 
in public against a 
that by 


rage question also. 


It shows 


write and speak 
political 
their husbands. 


measure is favored 


A so-called famous scientist, whom 
most Americans never heard of, 
that the enthusiasm of ihe suffragettes 
is a form “tarantism’’—a nervous 
malady allied to St. Vitus’s dance. 
What scientific name would he give to 
the of the Englishmen 
agitating for votes before the passage 
the Reform Bill, they 
| burned prisons, toli houses and private 
dwellings, upset an archbishop out of 
his every 
meeting England with 


says 


of 


excitement 


of great when 


coach, broke up political 
in the North of 

“Votes 
taxpayers!” 


with 


householders! 
indulged in 
which the 
the suffrag- 
Somebody 
“kKatabolism, 


for 
ana 


of 
Votes for 
rioting 


shouts 


compared 





most extreme actions of 
ettes are child’s play’? 

accuses the of 
Mrs. Caroline F. Corbin 


woman suffrage 


else 
women 
declares 


“the 


and 
would mean 
materialism 


ihat 
mediocrity, 
Really, if 
it not 
Meanwhile, 


apotheosis of 
is any 
the 


out- 


there 
all 
this 


and atheism.” 
about, 


side! 


hysteria is on 
suffrage 
burst of hard names contributes to the 
of 


tards the equal rights movement. 


guiety nations, and in no way re- 


The Ohio State Grange, at its recent 


annual 





meeting, passed resolutions in 
|favor of equal suffrage. 

| 

I'ree- 


the Womeu's 


chained 
the 
American 


The members ot 
| dom 
l to the grille in 
seandalized the 
but the British public 
them. On 
they were 
and taken in 
An eye-wit- 


themselves 
gallery 


League who 
ladies’ 
press ex- 
ceedingly, seems 

their 


met vY 


to approve of 
from 


a crowd of sympathizers, 


release prison 


precession io a banquet. 
ness writes: 
“The grille 
hearty and = enthusiastic welcome 
when they emerged from the grey 
gates of Holloway. The sympathy of 
the ordinary cockney with the mili- 
tant suffrage agitation was demon- 
strated clearly and unmistakably 
every step of the way from Covent 
Garden to the Strand. Cheers were 
raised and greetings were shouted 
from men in the streets, the shops, 
the lorries, and from the tops of piles 
of cabbages. Mrs. Despard was rec- 
ognized and greeted, and her hand 
shaken again and again, accompan- 
ied by such remarks as ‘Keep it up!’ 
‘Ope you'll get it!’ ‘Good luck to 
you!’ One man inquired, ‘Who's the 
one who's done the month?’ and 
Miss Matters being pointed out to 
him, he said, ‘You're a plucky one. 
Giv’ us your paw!’ 

The so-called famous scientist 
think that a great many men 
tarantism, too. 


prisoners received 4 


must 
have 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


aya physicians 
438 have signed the peiition 


Some people, not 


Of the in 
England, 
for woman suffrag 
doctors, that women’s health 
could not endure the strain of the 
ballot. The experts do not seem to 


think so. 


women 


say 


SUFFRAGE PRIZE SONG. 


Mrs. L. B. Bishop of the Chicago 
Beach Hotel, who offered the hundred- 
dollar prize for the best suffrage song 
to any well-known patriotic tune, 
preferably the Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public, has extended the time allowed 
for the competition to Feb. 1. She 
has been flooded with poetic attempts, 





| Parliament 








| Grammar 





not of first-class quality. “Why do not 
some of our real poets who believe in 
equal suffrage try for it—Mrs. Olive 
Tilford Dargan. Edwin Markham, Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, Mrs. Charlotte Per- 
kins Gilman, Ella Gilbert and 
others? 


Ives 





THE LATEST SUFFRAGE VICTORY. 


By Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 


Some days ago, the press announced 
the establishment of State suffrage in 
Victoria. | 
a letter from Miss Vida Goldstein, 
leader in Victoria, and a woman 
is cordially remembered by her 

friends in this She 
nounces the victory 
and declares that 
optimistic moments had 
anticipated It an 
almost universal precedent to call for 
a division in the 
ments upon all 

tions. The opposition, 
not take this step, apparently 
it did not care to have 


am just now in receipt of 
the 
who 
many 
country. pro- 
a sweeping 


in the 


one, 
even most 
they never 


such a result. is 


Australian parlia- 
controversial ques- 


because 


however, 


the records of 
indicate the overwhelming 


defeat, nor to have the public press 


Miss 
strict 


give an account of the final vote. 


Goldstein, however, contrary to 


parliamentary rules, which forbid 


' visitors in the galleries to take notes, 


The ayes 


but 5: 


counted the aves and noes. 
the 
unreasoning, 
the 
House. 


» 


numbered 23) and 


the 


noes 


and thus ends ob- 


structive opposition of Legislative 
Council or Upper 

Miss Goldstein writes: 

“it 
that 
is over. 
various 
‘To the 
my office, 


is really quite difficult to realize 
the long, weary, wearing struggle 

Yesterday | was looking at 
suffrage leaflets and appeals 
Men of Victoria’ lying about 
and it gave me a positively 
queer, though wholly delightful sensa- 
tion to think that nevermore should 
we need to fold, envelope and address 
this classic literature for distribution. 

‘The bill was to have come on in 
the Council on Oct. 27, and a great 
crowd of women had turned out to 
hear the debate, which promised to be 
historic; but there had been trouble 
in the Lower Ilouse, discontent with 
the Ministry over a Land Bill in par- 
ticular, and when the House met the 
Premier astounded members by movy- 
ing an adjournment till Nov. 18 in 
order allow the Ministry recon- 
struct. The Council met for a few 
minutes, just long enough to allow 
one of our friends to present our 
‘Declaration, signed by 21,000 women; 
home-makers in town and country, 
industrial workers and professional 
workers. It created a great impres- 
sion, especially as the members of the 
three great denominational girls’ col- 
leges, the Chureh of England Girls’ 
School, the Presbyterian 
College, and the Methodist 
College, had all signed the 
‘Declaration.’ Immediately after this 
Declaration was presented, the Rip 
Van Winkle of the Council, John Har- 
wood, arose and stated that he had a 
petition against woman suffrage to 
present. He did not say how man) 
names it contained at that time, but 
he expressed the opinion that when 
the House met on Noy. 18, he had noi 
the slightest doubt that he would have 
forty or fifty thousand names against 
the bill. In order to counteract any 
move that he might make in reference 
to such a petition, the suffragists set 
into motion a paper protesting against 
his action and that of his irrespon- 
sible lady friends. Although there was 
only one week in which to work, they 
secured over 1200 names in his im- 
mediate constituency. 

“We waited with bated breath for 
Mr. Harwood to present his petition 
on Nov. 18. He arose and lamely an- 
nouced that it contained ‘about 2500 
names.’ There was a roar of laughter 
from members, and cries of ‘Where's 
your 50,000? but Mr. Harwood took 
refuge in silence. During the evening 
of the same day other petitions were 
handed in, which Mr. Harwood saia 
made a total of about three thousand 
names, and this was the result from 
the whole of Victoria. His discom- 
fiture was complete. 

“You will be interested to know that 
many of those who signed the petition 
in opposition were women who have 
accepted the suffrage heretofore con- 
ferred, and who vote religiously in 
school, municipal and federal elec- 
tions, but who say that they do not 
want the State suffrage. as they have 
quite enough to do with the suffrage 
which they already possess. 

“We are to have a commemoration 
‘conversazione’ on Dec. 7. and we have 
invited our friends to bring written 
suggestions as to the best means of 
establishing a permanent memorial of 
our victory, which gives Australia the 
honor of being the first great nation 
in the world to give its women every 


1028113 


to to 


Ladies’ 
Ladies’ 





school, municipal, 
State and national. Of course, we are 
very happy, I can tell you, but if all 
you other women were as free as we 
how much happier we would be! 

“Our constitutional lawyers are di- 
vided on the question as to whether 
the new State suffrage bill will entitle 
women to enter the State Parliament. 
We did not press this question. We 
believe it does make women eligible, 
but our chief concern was to get Par- 
liament to confirm the right of womea 
to the vote.” 

To Americans who are not 
with the suffrage 
Australia, last 
doubtedly appear trivial. It 
quite the contrary. The suffrage or- 
ganization in Victoria is the oldest iu 
and it is this organization 


form of suffrage, 


familiar 
movement in 
this victory *will un- 


to be is 


Australia, 


MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 
OOO ON 


wheh has worked vigorously 
the 


most 
suffrage 

did 
the 


for 
work 


and 
The 
should 


uninterrupted|s 
educational which it 
credited with 


States, 


be largely 


suffrage granted in other 
Lower for 


been favorable 


the 


House has 


many vears, but Upper 


and stubbornly 
this time of 
of the 
the 
which 


has been persistently 
The at 
favor the 
Parlimentary 
Victoria 


vote 23 


opposed. 


o 5 in of extension 


State 
women 


suffrage to 
victory 
the 


our 


of is a 


suffragists throughout 


should class of greatest 


A battle 
and 


as one 


which has been timidls 


fought easily gained certainly 
not deserve the place in history 


battle in 
intense, 


does 
the struggle has 

in 
and 


of a which 
and 
ingenuity friend 
brought the 
kind battle 


in Victoria. 


been hard fought, 


which every of 


foe has been to contest. 


is the of which has} 


This 
just closed 
There seems to be a of 
all 
that 


exists, 


type 


common to nations who are so 


constituted they accept whatever 


suffrage 
not 


whateve1 
lit- 
exten- 


but oppose 


is yet established. They are 
“opposed to the further 
There are 
that 


en- 


erally 
sion of suffrage to women.” 
American who contend 
suffrage 
largement of their natural sphere, 
hold that municipal suffrage would 
wreck the very foundations of society. 
Mrs. Ward Eng- 
lish express opin- 
ion that municipal suffrage is a very 
proper and womanly function, but 
add with equal vehemence their 


women 


school is a necessary 


bur 


Humphry and other 


women a vigorous 


con- 


tention that a vote for a member ot 
the National Parliament 
fail to disrupt the home and rob wo- 
their most feminine 
virtues. Miss Goldstein 


duced us to the self-same type in Vic- 


could not 


men of precious 


has intro- 


unconscious Of its 


pronounces 


toria, who, equally 
inconsistency, 
polities 
woman's 
unspeakably terrified 
the State suffrage. 
inconsistencies 


amusing 
national 
within the 
fulness, but 
the thought of 
array 


and city to be quite 


domain of use- 
is 
at 
Such an 
might well be used to clinch the state- 
ment that woman is the illogical sex, 
were it not the fact that 
is plentiful that logic is not a quality 
nor of race, nor of national- 
is a mental endowment to 
the inhabitants of the world 
not yet attained in large num- 
Meanwhile this type of the il- 
logical woman furnishes suffrag- 
ists frequent for smiles. 


of 


for proof 
of sex, 
ity, but 
which 
have 

bers. 

to 
-ause 


At the last election in the province 
x Nyland, Finland, 52,742 men voted, 
and 55,499 women. 

Sister M. Gregory, of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor, at the house of the 
order on Herbert and Twenty-Second 
street, St. Louis, enjoys the distinction 
of possessing a certificate from the 


Board of Engineers. 


[a bl | 
The 
House | 


9° 


world 


wonlen 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Ethel M. Arnold will be the 
guest of honor at a luncheon given by 
the Suffrage Council 
Jan. Astor, New York 
City. also be 
present. at the 
suffrage Martha 


Washington 


Miss 
Interurban on 
15, at the liecel 
Rev. Anna Shaw 
Tickets 
headquarters 
Hotel. 


Gilmour, 


will 
had 
the 


can be 


at 
Miss Kate stewardess of 
the 
stroyed 


de- 
first 
for 


Sardinia, which 
fire at 


was recently 
Malta, the 
woman to receive a Lloyd's medal 
life at Miss Gilmour 
fused to leave the ship until all the 
had been 
and 


by is 


s: ving sen. re 


women and children rescued, 
courage is 


many 


coolness 
the 


to her 


it 


and 


due, is said, saving of 
lives. 

Mrs. 
the suffrage petition: 
a canvass for 


the 


Carrie Chapman Catt of 
“The educationa) 
suffrage signa- 
whole town 
the 
the 
ta 


says 





value of 
tures 
will soon talk of woman suffrage; 
effect publie sentiment of 
biggest presented 
Our cause 
benefits if will 

a hard pull 


is inestimable: 
upon 
petition ever 
Congress will be enormous. 
receive tnese we 
‘a long pull 
}a pull all 
| Miss Annie s. 
| t. I., has returned from a triumphant 
the during 
of Mt 


peaks 


may 


make a -and 





together.” 

Peck of Providence 
(Andes, 
summit 


Peruvian 
the 
the 
successful 
trips 
that 
attempts on 


} tour of 


which she sealed 


one of highest 


This ascent 
culminat.on 


the world. 
the 


in 
| Was 


| Huascaran, 


of two she 


South America for 
it 


trip. 


made to pur- 
required two 
The mountain 


pose, and 
esti- 


fect 


her last is 


mated at from to 26.000 
high. 

Mme 
neted 
= Paris 


des Prudhommes” 


who, as 
elected 
“Conseil 


Clemence Jussolin, we 
been 


the 


last week, has just 


ot 


(council 


as a member 
wise 


other 


of 
Four 
but 
Was 


men), is a dressmaker. 


were candid:tes, dle- 
Mme. 
the 


number 


}; Women were 


feated. Jussolin elected 


men. A much 


than 


| mainly by votes of 


smaller of women of 


men have vote in the election of 


a 
| these 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


large 
the of 
to vote neglect 
Bush, 
has been in the postal 


“Conseils,” and a propor- 
the 


to do 


tion both of men and Wwo- 


men entitled 

Mrs. Naney C. 
/ Charlotte, Vt., 
oS 


SO. 


postmaster at 


service for beginning as 


years, 


telegraph operator and assistant. In 


| 1S75 she was appointed postmaster by 
Grant, 


almost 


President in response to a pe- 


by 


is 


tition unanimously signed 
Iler office 
|a model of neatness, and her accounts 
|}are always accurate to the last cent. 
| She has never had a clerk to help her. 
She superintends a sub-station, super- 
vises two carriers, attends to an ex- 
money-order business, and 
earries on all the work of the office. 
78 years old. 


|the people of Charlotte. 


tensive 


She is now 
Huidobro of Bos- 
South 


of 


Carolina 
the well-known 


Senorita 
ton, lecturer on 
a six 
splendidly illustrated the 
before the Pratt Institute 
also lecture 

Columbia University and at 
places in New York. In her 
“The Marvels and Wonders 
Huidobro contrasts 


is giving course 


America, 
lectures, by 
stereopticon, 
in Brooklyn, and she will 
before 
other 
lecture on 
of Peru, 


ancient 


Senorita 

and 
giving a graphic account 
and the Oroya Railway, 
within a distance of 13S miles, rises to 
a point fifteen hundred feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak.” 

Mrs. Eleanor Relyea, a 
signal office of the War 
will be the next social secretary of the 
White H[ouse, at a salary of $1,000 a 
year. Miss Isabelle Hagner, 
holds that position, will step back into 
the ranks of Government clerks, by 
executive order, and will be given a 
place in the surgeon-general’s office. 
The office of has 
been made to include that of compan- 
ion to the president's wife, since Miss 
Hagner assumed its duties, 
has proved an invaluable assistant to 
Mrs. Roosevelt in all her family and 
‘State affairs. Mrs. Relyea was ap- 
pointed to the War Department from 
Connecticut in July, 1907. She a 
woman of culture, and has a wide ac- 
quaintance among society people in 
Washington, New York and Newport. 


civilization by 
the Incas 


“which 


modern 
of 


of 


clerk in the 
Department, 


who now 


social secretary 


and she 


is 
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OUR FORTIETH YEAR. 


With this issue, the Woman's Jour- 
nal enters upon its fortieth year. 

When the paper was started, women 
had no form of suffrage anywhere in 
the United States, except the school 
vote in Kentucky and Kansas, and full 
suffrage (newly granted) in Wryo- 
ming Territory. Today they have 
full suffrage in Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah and Idaho; municipal woman 
suffrage in Kansas; tax suffrage in 
Montana, [ouisiana, lowa, Michigan, 
and throughout all the towns and vil- 
lages of New York State; and school 
suffrage in Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, Oregon, Massachusetts, 
New York, Vermont, Nebraska, North 
and South Dakota, Montana, Arizona, 
Mississippi, New Jersey, Indiana, Iili- 





nois, Connecticut, Washington, Ohio, 
Delaware and Wisconsin. | 

When the first the | 
Woman's Journal appeared, women 
outside of the United States had 
form the ballot except the school | 
vote in a small part Canada, mu- 
nicipal suffrage in Sweden, and mu- 
nicipal suffrage in England, granted 
only the year before. Today they vote 
for all elective officers in Norway, 
Finland, New Zealand, Australia and 
the Isle of Man; they have the mu- 
nicipal vote in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Sweden, Denmark, Iceland, 
and throughout most of the immense 
territories of British America, be- 
sides minor forms of suffrage in other 


number of 
no 
of 


of 


places. 

During these forty years, also, we 
have seen the position of women 
revolutionized, legally and_ socially. 


lorty years ago, in most of our States, 
a married woman practically a 
minor; she could not control her own 
property or earnings; she was legally 
subject to her husband almost to the 
same extent as a baby is to its father. 
The law at that time was at least con- 
it treated woman a 
minor all along the line. Today these 
laws have largely repealed, al- 
though in out of the 46 States of 
the Union a married mother still has 
no legal rights over her own children, 


was 


sistent; a as 
been 


° 
” 


so long as she lives with her husband. 
Apart from this, she is treated in the 
main as a full-grown human being. It 
is only in regard to the ballot that 
the fiction of her perpetual minority is 
still kept up. The exclusion of woman 


from other rights and _ liberties 
propped up her exclusion from the 
ballot: the whole system hung _ to- 
gether. The props have been knocked 
away one by one, and disfranchise- 
ment, that lingering relic of barbar- 
ism, is now tottering to its fall. Forty 
years hence, to judge by present in- 
dications, woman suffrage will be an 


accomplished fact, and the battle of 
reform will have passed on to other 
fields. A. S. B. 





UNDERPAID WOMEN TEACHERS. 


A committee of five men and three 
women appointed by the Connecticut 
State Teachers’ Association has made 
investigation of the condition of 
the teachers of that State, and reports: 

1. That women are now competing 
with men in nearly every occupation. 

2. That, with less training and trial 
than the school-room requires, many 


an 


women teachers can engage in other 
business and double their income. 

3. That grammar school graduates, 
with no training, can soon 
earn a wage equal to that of a teacher. 

4. That, with a shorter course of 
training than is needed for a teacher, 
a young woman can find employment 
as a nurse, manicurist, milliner, de- 


special 


signer, dressmaker, stenographer, 
typewriter, private secretary, book- 
keeper, bankclerk, postoffice em- 


ployee, etc., and can command a wage 
equal or superior to that of a teacher. 
That the brighest and strongest 
young women prefer better remuner- 
ated fields of labor in preference to 
teaching. 

6. That applicants for business 
positions are numerous and those for 





teaching are few, and growing fewer. 


7. That requirements for a teacher 


have been greatly multiplied, and the 
time and cost of preparation have 
been enlarged, without any corre- 
sponding increase of salaries, or hopes 
of promotion. 

The average salary of all the women 
teachers of Connecticut last year was 
$47.38 per month, This for ten months 
was $473.80 a year. But the actual 
sum earned is in most cases much 
iess than this, because it includes 
wages of high school teachers and 
others in the larger cities. There 
are 134 towns of the State in whici 
the teachers average less than $350., 





or $6.75 per week. In 52 towns they 
receive less than $25. a month. But 
thousands, even of shop-girls, get 


more, while, in many business voca- | 
tions, women earn from $12, to $28., | 
and in some cases $40. a week. 

As a consequence, competent teach- 
ears are lacking. A competent teacher | 
be had at the average salary | 


The normal schools a | 
of 


cannot 
paid. report 
dearth applicants. Connecticut's 
four normal graduated 
year 225 women teachers, while 


last 
450 


schools 


needed. 

this shameful of 
things with the much higher salaries | 
paid men teachers, principals, school 
superintendents and even janitors. Is 
it not that teachers’ unions} 
should demand a living wage, and that 
women teachers should have votes for 
B. .B.. B. 


were 


Compare state 





time 


their own protection? 


CO-EDUCATION ADVANCING. 


Two or three colleges, formerly co- 
educational, have recently adopted re- 
strictions, or are said to be proposing 
do In no good 
reasons have ever been advanced for 

Movements in| 
the male | 


to so. these cases 


such 
that direction, nominally by 
students, but it is said indirectly in-| 
the faculty, | 
have been proposed or made in Cleve- 
land, Middletown and Chicago. Some 
young men resent the higher average 
attainments of the young women, 
in the 
proportion 


retrogression. 


spired by members of 


which result women winning 
a larger of the honors. 
dissatisfied young gentlemen 
would like a lower standard of scholar- 
ship. 

Some professors fear that the in- 
creasing proportion of women students 
may cause a loss of prestige, diminish 
the number of male students, and re- 
sult in a loss of donations and scholar- 
ships. 


These 


It is asserted by some that collegiate 
courses of study are not adapted to 
the uses of women in their prospec- 
tive domestic relations; that these 
tend to attract women away 
from family life, to engage, in prefer- 
ence, in trades and professions. This 
last objection has a certain plausibil- 
ity, but the elective system of studies 
is now so generally adopted that the 
objection no longer applies. Nor has 
a serious college course been found to 
unfit a sweet girl graduate for home- 
making. The danger lies in quite the 
other direction. Social gayeties and 
amusements among women students, 
like “athletics” among male students, 
are inimical to hard study, and waggsll 
fere with the intellectual pursuits for! 


studies 





and universities are 
But neither women nor men 

that faithful study, with 
moderate physical exercise and regular 
hours, will prove detrimental to health, 
or to success in after life. 

But all these little eddies of reaction 
exceptional and greatly exagge- 
rated. The great current of American 
educational life is more and more co- 
educational. Every year the number 
of graduates in women’s colleges and 
But every year 
a larger proportion of the whole num- 
ber of graduates comes from co-educa- 
tional schools and colleges; the co-| 
educational majority increases; the} 
separate educational minority grows 
less. Co-education has come to stay, | 
and no human power can _ prevail 
against it. It is a feature of civilia- 
tion. a. o. 


which 
created. 


colleges 


fear 


need 


are 


men’s colleges grows. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The Brooklyn Woman's Club cele- 
brated its fortieth birthday on Jan. 1, 
1909. A. McHatton Hedges, in the 
Brooklyn Life, gives a sketch of the 
club’s history, and interpolates this 
edifying remark: 

It is worthy of notice that these 
intelligent, well-bred, womanly women 
firmly declined to join the other clubs 
in securing Mrs. Marion Craig Went- 
worth to read Elizabeth Robins’s 
play, “Votes for Women,” a short time 
ago. Members of the Brooklyn Woman’s 
Club have traveled wide, thought deep- 


interested in improving their minds, 
in furthering all artistic, literary and 
musical aims, than in who shall win 
in this distressing and thoroughly re- 
volting fight for an equal! ballot. 


This ludicrous bit of bigotry must 
have been read with a mixture of 
amusement and indignation by Mrs. 
Field and Mrs. Brockway, the sur- 
viving founders of the club, as well as 
by the many suffragists among its 
members. The same writer says that 
“special receptions have been given 
to Julia Ward Howe, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Maria Mitchell and Moneure D. Con- 
way,” all of them suffragists; goes 
over the roll of the club’s presidents— 
mostly suffragists—and boasts of the 
distinguished persons who have ad- 
dressed it, from George William Curtis 
to Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 





MORE BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 


Week after week, we have been add- 
ing hundreds of copies to the regular 
ot the Woman's Journal, but 
they are quickly used up, and the de- 
mand for back numbers has become so 


issue 


voracious that now we are obliged to 
ask do file their 
papers to send us the issues of Dec. 5 


13. 


readers who not 


and Dec. 
WOMAN’S CONGRESS IN RUSSIA. 
in 
St. 


Congress 
held at 
trouble in 
under all 
restrictions from the police. 
that 400 delegates 
were present, from different parts of 
Russia, 

Mrs. Anna VPhilosophoff, the mother 
of the writer, Amitri Philosophoff, was 
warmly greeted as the pioneer in the 


Woman's 

just 
after 
permission, 


The first 
Russia 


Petersburg, 


been 
infinite 
and 


has 


getting 
sorts of 


Despatches say 


movement. 





PERSISTENT DELUSIONS. 

“Woman suffrage is defeated in this 
country,” and “Agitation in behalf of 
woman suffrage has notably declined 
of late yeurs,” are expressions current 
today as they were twenty-five years 
ago, the writer found amuse- 
ment in exposing their fallacy. At 
that time the opponents of woman suf- 
rage were wont oracularly to pro- 
nounce the movement “dead.” In 
these days, even the society with the 
elongaied name has its misgivings, as 
is shown by increased worrying 
over an issue it declares to be defeat- 
ed. 

Meanwhile, during the past quarter 
of a century the woman suffrage move- 
ment has marched along, “stepping 
lively” for a thing defeated and dead. 
Its score of victories for tnat period 
show full suffrage extended. to women 
in three States, municipal in one, 
minor forms in many others. 

It has spread—how it has spread— 
among women! The Woman's Christ- 


when 


its 


ian Temperance Union, then  begin- 
ning to talk about woman _ suffrage 


with bated breath, now has its fran- 
chise department, and a superintendent 
in almost every State. The National 
and International Women’s Councils, 
with their suffrage plank made prom- 
inent, have been formed, and have 
brought the progressive women of the 
nations into communion. The 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
then undreamed of,has been organ- 
ized, and, while woman suffrage was 
a subject first, the IFeder- 
ation came to electing and to glory- 
ing in a woman voter for its president, 
and its 800,000 members are no longer 
“scared” by the ballot. The State and 
local Woman Suffrage Societies have 
been gathered into closer relations 
with the National Association, 
thereby developing an active, effective 
delegate body with a national head- 
quarters and bureaus of work. The 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance 
has been organized, and an interna- 
tional suffrage journal started, bearing 
its message from country to country. 
All these agencies are astir. Never be- 
fore have so many women talked about 
woman suffrage as during the past 
year. Never before were there such 
a large number of women openly en- 
listed in the movement. “Votes for 
women” is shouted from so many 
directions that she who listens is 
astounded. 

But the deaf who are not dumb re- 
iterate their delusions. “Only a few 
agitators are making all the noise; 
women are indifferent.” 

Speaking from personal knowledge, 
at no time during the past twenty-five 
years have the newspapers that “print 
the news” given so much space to the 


close 


tabooed at 





ly, read intelligently, and are far more 


question’ of woman suffrage as during 





1908. The Women’s Congress held in 
Amsterdam last summer was reported 
at length in conservative city dailies. 
The meetings and dvings of the Eng- 
lish suffragists and suffragettes have 
been reported and commented upon, 
more or less intelligently, even to the 
cross-roads patent-inside local paper. 
The local dailies devoted columns upon 
columns to the National Woman Suff- 
rage Convention held in Buffalo last 
October. An examination of a partial 
file of these dailies yielded the writer 
about eighty different clippings. Of 
very recent instances coming under my 
observation may be mentioned the 
Boston Sunday Herald of Dec. 20, 
which printed, in addition to English 
news specials, a column and a half of 
expressions pro and con from promin- 
ent men on woman suffrage, and the 
New Orleans Item of the same date, 
which had some five or six paragraphs 
and articles on the subject scattered 
through its columns. The New York 
Tribune of Sunday, Dec. 27, contains a 
long letter from its London correspon- 
dent concerning the woman suffrage 
movement in England. This corres- 
pondent, while deprecating the “ir- 
rational conduct of the suffragettes,’ 
says: “A full majority of the cabinet 
favor full political rights for women; 
a majority of the Liberal and Labor 
members of the Commons are prepared 
to vote for the suffragettes, and a con- 
siderable minority, if not an actual 
majority, of the Conservatives, headed 
by Mr. Balfour, can be depended upon 


to support the cause, * * * * The ques- 


tion of votes for women has been 
forced upon both parties with per- 
sistent energy, and, as Mr. Gladstone 


used to say, it now ‘holds the field.’”’ 
In the same issue of the Tribune is 


a report of an interview with Mrs. 
Clara Neyman, an old-time suffrage 
worker with Miss Anthony. Mrs. 


Neyman has just returned from a four 


years’ visit to Germany, her native 
country, during which she studied the 
amazing progress made by German 


women during the past fifteen years. 
She tells how she, “like hundreds of 
other women, sat in the headquarters 
of the National Liberal party all day 
on the last election day in Germany, 
doing election work.” Such is the 
“news” the Tribune prints for its host 
of readers. 

Throughout the past year and ear- 
lier, the Hearst newspapers have con- 
tained editorials from time to time 
advocating the ballot for women. A 
recent issue of the New York Evening 
Journal says editorially: 

The Evening Journal has talked of 
votes for women often—but that was 
only the begining. We purpose now 
to promote that subject as we opposed 


eruel pigeon-shooting and criminal 
race-track gambling, each in turn. 
And we shall succeed in this ‘‘votes 


for women” campaign, as we succed- 
ed in the others, by the help of wo- 
men. 

Ilowever one may regard the Hearst 
newspapers as “yellow journals” or of 
any other color, it must be admitted 
that they are alert to advocate ques- 
tions that interest the common people 
—quesions that appeal to the people as 
righteous and just. 

Of the dignified monthlies that lead 
and reflect public opinion, The North 
American Review, Harper and the At- 
lantic are among which have 
published during the past year articles 
on woman suffrage. 

Lastly, the fashion magazine 
two generations of women have sworn 
the Delineator, purposes to con- 
tinue the on woman suffrage 
which have been a leading feature dur- 
ing the past year, and Hlarper’s Bazar 
has engaged six articles from Mrs. Ida 
H. Harper on the subject. 

Queer, isn’t it, that the wide-awake 
press gives so much attention to a de- 
generate, defeated, dying movement? 

FP. M. A. 


those 


that 


by, 
articles 





WHAT COLLEGE WOMEN ARE 
DOING. 


Young women students at North- 
western University are going to give 
a performance of “The Counsels of the 
Gods,” the woman suffrage play which 
Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch 
brought home from Holland. Re- 
hearsals are now in progress. 





Miss Helen Sumner, a graduate of 
Wellesley College, 1898, has recently 
taken her Ph.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, the subject of 
her thesis being “The Labor Move- 
ment in the United States between 
1827 and 1837.” Miss Sumner has fin- 
ished her report on equal suffrage in 
Colorado, on which she has been en- 





gaged for a considerable time, and the 
report is about to be published. This 
winter Miss Sumner is working for 
the United States Labor Bureau, on 
the subject of women in industry— 
covering all matters relating to the 
labor of women and children. 





As was expected, the House of Lords 
has decided against the claim of the 
Scottish women graduates to a vote in 
choosing the member of Parliament 
who is elected by their Universities. 
But Miss Chrystal Macmillan, who 
pleaded the case with so much ability, 
says that it has had a great educa- 
tional effect, and has awakened an in- 
terest in which the suffrage 
movement had never before been able 
to reach. 


circles 


Miss Clara Howard, who made a 
brilliant record at Barnard College and 
Columbia University, has entered for 
a year of post-graduate study at Girton 
College, as the first woman “Rhodes 
scholar,” so called. Her scholarship 
was raised by the Society of American 
Women in London, in accord with the 
plan formulated by Mme. Thayer three 
years ago. Miss Howard was selected 
for this honor on the recommendation 
of Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, the wife of the 
American Ambassador in London, and 
Dr. Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 


versity. Hereafter the scholarship will 
he awarded by competitive examin- 
ation. F. M. A. 





—_—— - — —. 


SOME OPINIONS ON WOMAN SUF. 
FRAGE. 


The Boston Herald of Dec. 20 says: 

Something like 1000 of the country’s 
representative educators and legisla- 
tors were recently asked by letter for 
an expression of opinion on the whole 
subject of woman suffrage, in view 
of the increasing interest shown in 
this country and Great Britain in the 
movement. 

Already hundreds of replies have 
been received, and a tabulation shows 
that 49 per cent. of the writers are 
in favor of woman suffrage, 28 per 
cent, are opposed and 23 per cent. are 
either noncommittal or favor the 
granting of limited suffrage. 

One of the early replies was from 
President Eliot of Harvard. He con- 
siders that the agitation for woman 
suffrage has diminished in force dur- 
ing the last 10 years. He believes, 
furthermore, that “the great majority 
of women are either opposed to it or 
entirely indifferent to it.’ On the 
other hand, President Eliot considers 
that there is a suggestion of interest 
in the proposal “that the suffrage in 
cities might be somewhat improved 
if women holding real estate were 
made voters for municipal purposes.” 

Opposed to this qualified opinion on 
the subject is the emphatic negative 
of President Judson of the University 
of Chicago, who not only opposes un- 
equivocally woman suffrage, but ap- 
pears also to favor the further limita- 
tion of the suffrage as it exists today. 

Senator Frye, while denying that he 
has a decided opinion on the subject, 
adds a valuable bit of experience to 
the discussion when he states that 
the extension of the suffrage to wom- 
en “seems to have worked fairly well 
in States’’ where it has been on trial. 

We give below some of the other 
opinions published in the Herald: 

Dr. William E. Huntington (Presi- 
dent Boston University)—Equal suf- 
frage for men and women seems to 
me a desideratum in a _ well-ordered 
republican form of government. If 
the franchise were granted to women 
probably all would not use this privi- 
lege, but this is no argument, for all 
men do not exercise their right to 
vote. The class of thoroughly edu- 
cated women is constantly increasing 
in our country. There is no good rea- 
son why civic aidirs should not feel 
directly the influence of intelligent 
women, when vast hordes of unintelli- 
gent men swarm to the ballot box 
unchallenged. 

It were well if intelligence, not sex, 
could be made the qualification for 
the American right of suffrage. As 
long as this is so impracticable of 
application in any effective way, it 
seems like a fatuous thing to shut out 
the entire community of women, 
among whom there is so much of good 
sense, high-minded notions of social 
and civic life, keen intelligence and 
loyal citizenship. 





Representative William S. Greene 
(Mass.)\—In Massachusetts the right of 
suffrage to women is restricted to vot- 
ing for members of the school com- 
mittee. Only upon special occasions 
is much interest manifested by wom- 
en in exercising this restricted right. 

I think their votes have usually 
been wisely cast, and women have 
served upon school boards with great 
credit and efficiency. 

In my opinion the women as a whole 
in the Commonwealth are not ex- 
tremely desirous for the right of suf- 
frage. If they should with substantial 
unanimity desire it I should favor the 
full right of suffrage for women, 


Carroll D. Wright (President Clark 
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College, 
considered woman suffrage a matter 
of expediency and not one of right or 
otherwise. Whenever the women of 
the country desire the voting privi- 
lege I am sure they will get it, but 
whether they should have it or not is, 
as I have said, a question of expedi- 
ency. I have never seen any very 
good and conclusive argument against 
woman suffrage excepting that of ex- 
pediency. 


Representative Kittredge Haskins 
(Vt.)—Vermont has already conferred 
the right of voting upon women, the 
property holders and taxpayers, so far 
as it relates to the support and main- 
tenance of schools. I favored that 
proposition, and have no objections to 
the privilege being conferred gener- 
ally when the great body of the in- 
telligent women of the State demand 
it, and until then I would let the mat- 
ter remain in statu quo. 





George Emory Fellows (President 
University of Maine)—A great many 
arguments for and against women’s 
suffrage can be based upon the actual 
work of women’s suffrage in certain 
States, such as Colorado and Wyo- | 
ming. If there are objectionable re- 
sults, they are no worse than many 





of the results of male suffrage, and 
the only instance noticeable in this 
late election, wherewith the women’s 
votes held in place such a man as 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey, would be 
enough to warrant the introduction of 
women’s suffrage. It is on the high 
moral questions where the women’s 
votes would count in the right direc- 
tion. I am inclined to believe that 
the women would take greater pains 
to prevent misuse of public money 
than the present voters. I favor giv- 
ing them the privilege and feel that 
it would be used more generally when 
moral questions are most prominent. 

I’. S. Luther (President Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Ct.\—I am quite cer- 
tain in my own mind that unmarried 
women, including widows, who are 2L 
years of age or over, should have the 
right to yote. With reference to mar- 
ried women, I am somewhat less posi- 
tive. To my mind, the family rather 
than the individual should be the nor- 
mal unit in society, and the husband 
and father, representing his wife and 
children, might well be regarded as 
expressing the political views of his 
household. Yet I cannot help seeing 
that the family is regarded as of less 
and less significance as our social or- 
ganization develops, and the individu- 
al counts for more and more. Prob- 
ably if the question came squarely 
before me and action was demanded, 
I should vote for universal woman 
suffrage, but with many misgivings in 
the case of wives and mothers. 





Representative J. S. Fassett (New 
York)—I am heartily in favor of be- 
stowing upon women the same rights 
of suffrage as are enjoyed by men, 
and the chief reason I am in favor of 
so doing is that I believe if they were 
clothed with this right they would re- 
ceive better consideration by their em- 
ployers and would receive equal pay 
for equal work, and more attention 
would be given to their environments. 

Senator Thomas H. Carter (Mon- 
tana)—In Montana women are permit- 
ted to vote in school elections, and my 
observation is that they take an active 
interest in all questions presented, 
voting with special regard for the best 
interests of the schools. In my opin- 
ion, every woman over the age of 21 
years who pays taxes should be al- 
lowed to vote as a matter of right, 
and the denial of such privilege in- 
volves inequality and injustice, and 
on general principles I believe that 
the public welfare would be advanced 
by extending the right of suffrage to 
the women of the country. 





Senator Robert L. Owen (Oklahoma) 
—I emphatically favor woman’s suf- 
frage. 

l'irst—For the reason that the right 
of suffrage is the right protective of 
all other rights, 

Second—Because a lack of this right 
compels women to be content with 
less bread and butter in return for 
the same amount of work performed 
by a man. 

Regardless of these considerations, 
I believe that a woman as a human 
being is entitled to the rights of any 
other human being. I think, though 
very different, they have just as much 
sense as men, and better morals. 


Senator Francis FE. Warren (Wyo- 
ming)—I would say that in my State, 
over 30 years (39 years), first, under 
territorial jurisdiction, and, second, 
after the territory was admitted to 
Statehood. During this entire period 
nothing has occurred in the adminis- 
tration of Wyoming's political affairs 
to show that woman’s suffrage has 
been unwise. On the contrary, it is 
the general opinion of our people that 
it has been of benefit to our State and 
its people. 

In the light of this actual experi- 
ence it is my belief that universal 
suffrage would be beneficial to the 
nation. 


Frederick W. Hamilton (President 
of Tufts College)—I see no particular 
reason why women should be called 


Worcester)—I have always | tainly should not be in favor of im- 


posing those burdens and responsibili- 
ties upon them at the present time. A 
very large majority of the women who 
have come under my observation do 
not want the ballot, and probably 
would not use it if they could. When 
a majority of women want to vote 
they probably will be given the oppor- 
tunity. Woman’s suffrage is almost 
certain to be one of the coming de- 
velopments of democracy, in spite of 
the follies of its advocates. 
Representative A. B. Capron (Rhode 
Island)—Believing the highest opinion 
obtainable upon the question of the 
woman’s suffrage movement to be de- 
sirable, and that in my judgment such 
opinion is that of one’s wife, I have 
consulted my wife, who says that she 
is glad of the division of the duties of 
home and society, and that she is sat- 
isfied to feel that she has someone to 
do the voting and other necessary 


things for her and her sex, and in| 
this I cordially agree. 
Representative Richard Bartholdt 


(Missouri)—I am not in favor of wom- 
an suffrage. First, because the vast 
majority of women do not want it, 
and secondly, because men vote not 
only for themselves, but for their fam- 
ilies and households, and thirdly, be- 
cause it will mean a disruption of our 
social system to drag women into the 
political arena, which certainly is not 
women’s sphere. 

Senator H. D. Money (Mississippi)— 
I am opposed to women young for 
these reasons: First, elective fran- 
chise is already too much extended for 
the good of the country; second, the 
question should be not whether wom- 
en improved politics by participating 
in the ballot, but whether this partici- 
pation would improve the vomen. 

I recognize woman as the great cor- 
rective force in human society. She 
is its great moral element, and every- 
thing should be done that is possible 
by legislation and by every means of 
instruction to maintain her moral 
pre-eminence. She now has a larger 
influence for good than she would 
have if she were lowered to the plane 
of the legal voter. 

The N. Y. Times of Dec. 20 and 27 
published and many 
more. 


opinions, 


these 








SILVER PLATE PREMIUM. 


We offer for new subscribers for 
the Woman's Journal at our reduced 
price of $1.50 a year the following 
beautiful premiums: 

For one new subscriber, one-half 


dozen beautiful silver plated tea- 
spoons, 
For two new subscribers, one-half 
dozen silver plated dessert spoons. 
For three new subscribers, one-half 
dozen silver plated table spoons. 


For ten new subscribers, one 26- 
piece set containing 6 teas, 6 tables, 6 


forks, 6 knives, sugar shell and butter 


upon to assume the burdens and re-|.— 


I cer- 





sponsibilities of citizenship. 


knife, all in hinge-cover lined box. 


| terests of her group. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


(Continued., 

One of the most interesting features 
of the National Suffrage Convention 
in Buffalo was the College Women’s 
Evening. 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park presided, and 
made the opening address. She said 
in part: 

“IT am always anxious to have it 
well known that I was not the only 
person who thought of starting the 
College Equal Suffrage League. There 
were two of us, Mrs. Rufus Hamilton 
tillmore and I, who sent out the in- 
vitations.” Mrs. Park sketched the 
growth of the first of these Leagues, 
that of Massachusetts, which began in 
1900, with 24 members. Now there 
are branches in 15 States, with a 
| large number of chapters. Mrs. Park 
continued: 

“We are asked why we need an or- 
ganization of college women, apart 
from the Suffrage Association? We 
aim to work among college people, and 
college people can best work among 
these. The president of the N. A. W. 








S. A. is ex-officio a member of our 
board. I want to express my appreci- 
ation of the cordiality and help re- 





ceived from the officers of the Na- 
tional and State Suffrage Associations. 
Today we have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing the organization of a Na- 
| tional College Equal Suffrage League. 
| The call for it was sent out in Sep- 
tember by the six Atlantic coast 
| branches, and the name of the wo-}| 
men who signed the call are a guaran- | 
tee of the dignity and earnestness of | 
purpose of this new League.” 

Mrs. Park paid a tribute to Dr. M. | 
Carey Thomas and the other weraers | 
of the League. “Devotion to public) 
service seems hereditary with two of | 
our members,” she said, “‘Miss Caro- 
line Lexow and Dr. Margaret Long.” 
She spoke of the debt that college | 
women owe to the pioneers in the suf- | 
frage movement, and ended by intro- | 
ducing Dr. Sophonisba Breckinridge, | 
with half the letters of the alphabet | 
attached to her name. Dr. Breckin-| 
ridge was received with applause. She| 
said, in part: 

Dr. Breckinridge’s Address. 

“That array of titles only means 
that, if you do a certain amount of 
work in a fairly respeciable way, the 
University will ask the privilege of 
putting a hood over your head, and 
attaching these perplexing letters to 
your name. 

“IT am here to express my gratitude 
to the Woman Suffrage Association. I 
should feel as if I had to apologize to 
you for taking the ‘anti’ arguments 
seriously. Mary Wolstonecraft took 
them seriously; so did John Stuart 
Mill; but the time for that is almost 
past. It would be wholly past, only 
we know that both men and women, | 
though reasoning, are not yet reason- 
able beings. 

“My faith has three articles. I be- 
lieve it is the right and_ the 
duty of the wage-earning woman to 
claim the ballot, and to have her claim 
recognized to participate in the politi- 
cal life of her community. Her status 
as a2 worker depends in part upon it, 
and only thus can she protect the in- 





“T believe it is the right and duty 
of the wife and mother to claim the 
ballot. As a housekeeper and carer 
for children, she cannot do her work 
economically and _ satisfactorily with- 
out it. 

“It is easy to see why the wage- 
earning women and the housekeepers 
need the ballot; but why should we, 
who do not belong to either of those 
groups, want it? 

“Every woman should want it, be- 
cause tasks lie before the public, so 
difficult that they cannot be fulfilled 
without the co-operation of all the 
trained minds in the community; and 
these problems can be met only by 
collective action. The attitude of 
mind that asks for the ballot is more 
than .1e ballot itself. We want to get 
hold of the little device that moves 
the machinery. 

“Take the very ugly problem of the 
organization of vice in the cities, and 
its political exploitation. This prob- 
lem of prostitution is a woman’s prob- 
lem. It is the good woman's problem; 
it is the young woman’s problem; it 
is the wise woman's problem. It is a 
problem for the woman who unites 
these characteristics, who has enthusi- 
asm, and who will attack it with the 
power of Sir Galahad, because her 
heart is pure. In the effort of wo- 
men to solve that problem, I believe 
we should have the eager co-operation 
of the men. I was in court the other 
day, and a man came up to me and 
said, ‘Miss Breckinridge, this case is 
fierce; you mustn’t stay here.’ But I 
had to; there was a girl under my care 
who had to be there. And at one 
point in the case a young woman got 
up and said, ‘Only a woman can judge 
of that, because no one but a woman 
knows what a girl would have done.’ 

“In the second place, it is a wo- 
man’s problem to look after the hos- 
pitality of the city. The immigration 
question is not only an economic but 
also a great human problem. Women 
should look after these weak ones 
They need to be met upon their ar- 
rival, taught the ways of the country 
and the principles of our government 
and cared for until they are able to 
take care of themselves in their new 
environment. These things will be 
done less easily and more wastefulls 
without the aid of the young, highly- 
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trained woman, and they will be done 
less easily by her without the ballot.” 
Miss Lexow’s Address. 

Miss Caroline Lexow said in part: 

“IT have been much impressed, sit- 
tinge here this evening, with the sig- 
nificance of this great gathering. Sixty 
years ago it would have been impos- 
sible, Sixty years ago there were no 
large number of college women, no 
great educators among women, no 
esprit de corps among women. Today, 
what a change! Now we can enter 
the professions, and, even if married, 
can control our own property, and, in 
They 
owe 
Sixty 

















not. To the pioneers we 
the gains thus far achieved. 
years hence, may we have done a 
quarter as much for progress as they!” 

Prof. Frances Squire Potter of the 
State University of Minnesota fol- 
lowed with a fine address which has 
already appeared in our columns. 

Miss Shaw’s Address. 

Rey. Anna H. Shaw made a lively 
and eloquent collection speech. She 
told, among other things, how she re- 


ceived a tax bill made out to “the 
heirs of Anna H. Shaw,” and how 
she sent a protest against taxation 


without representation to the assessor: 
“He lives on Boston harbor, where the 
tea still washes up;” but he could not 
conceive why she should object to pay 
the tax. “Don’t you own the prop- 
erty?’ he asked. “Who do you sup- 
pose is going to pay your taxes if you 
don't?’ Miss Shaw told of William I. 
Bowditch’s fiery and  whole-souled 
pamphlet against the unrepresented 
taxation of women. 
Miss Costelloe’s Address. 

Miss Ray Costelloe, a girl student 
from England, now taking a course ai 
Bryn Mawr, said in part: 

“T must apologize to you because | 
have not yet gone to prison, so I am 
not a full-fledged ‘suffragette.’ But | 
have stood on top of an omnibus 
shouting ‘Votes for women! till I was 
hoarse. 

“T have been asked to give an ac- 
count of the way in which the suf- 
frage movement has grown in the wo- 
men’s colleges in England during the 
last year, and I think the best thing 
for me to do is to describe what hap- 
pened at Cambridge. [For the same 
causes have produced much the same 
results in all the colleges. 

“Ever since women’s colleges began 
in England there have been suffragists 
in them. Indeed, many of the pioneers 
in the demand for higher education for 
women were pioneers also in the de- 
mand for votes. And in going over the 
records of early debates at Newnham, 
I have come upon the subject. No 
doubt the same things were said then 
that are still being said now. But I 
believe that until a year ago there 
were no actual suffrage societies in 
any of the colleges. 

“But when the action of the mili- 
taunt suffragettes brought the question 
into such prominence that the oppo- 
nents began to state their reasons and 
prejudices, then the firmly convinced 
but peaceful suporters (such as my- 
self) began to turn into enthusiasts. 
Gradually our answers to their objec- 
tions became more and more emphatic, 
the subject became more and more ab- 
sorbing, and finally we began to think 
of being active suporters and doing 
some work. As far as I know, this 
happened more or less simultaneously 


in all the English colleges. At Newn- 
ham, we formed a small committee 
and enrolled a few members. We then 


held small meetings and exacted small 
subscriptions, and involved ourselves 
in all the excitements of organization. 
We started with a membership of 23 
out of 160 resident students. We end- 
ed the year with a membership of 123. 

“The methods of propaganda were 
vigorous. We held informal weekly 
meetings which came to be known as 
‘Wobblers’ Worries, and to these, 
sooner or later, every wobbler had to 
‘ome, by special invitation. We had 
jig public metings, private arguments 
ind formal debates. We sent dele- 
rates to London; we put up notices, 
listributed literature and painted post- 
‘rs. We sold suffrage brooches, gave 
ntertainments, and practiced a self- 
lenial week to raise money. Then we 
oined with Girton, the other women’s 
‘ollege at Cambridge, and affiliated to 
the National Union of Women’s Suf- 














frage Associations as a society repre- 
senting Cambridge University women. 

“To increase our membership and 
justify our name, we sent out 2,000 
letters to past students, asking them to 
join, The answers began to come with- 
in two days, and they had not stopped 
when I left England. The total mem- 
bership was then well over 500; and 
the list contains the names of many 
famous women,—such as Mrs. Sidg- 
wick, Miss Jane Harrison, the archae- 
ologist, Mrs. Ayrton, the electrician 
and inventor, Miss Philippa Faweett, 


who took rank above the Senior 
Wrangler. Already today there 
are similar organizations at Oxford, 


at the universities of London and 
Liverpool, and | believe also at Man- 
chester and Birmingham. 

“The conclusions from the members 
of the Cambridge Society are that, of 
the past students, 20 per cent. join, 
and of the present students, 75 per 
cent. 

“The fact that a society was so early 
formed at Cambridge was almost en- 
tirely due to the demand that already 
existed for it. Three years ago Miss 
May Bateson went with the deputation 
that waited upon the Prime Minister. 
She spoke on behalf of the women 
graduates of universities,—on behalf 
of teachers and scholars, and histor- 
ians and professional women—and 
her demand has been followed by a 
continued succession of petitions and 
deputations. 

“On the whole, the college women 
are in favor of the peaceful rather 
than the militant tactics, although I 
know one member of our society who 
has been to prison, and another who 
is only kept from it by the strenuous 
efforts of her family. But, generally 
speaking, they believe in argument 
and propaganda, peaceful demonstra- 
tions and constitutional societies, 

“The value of university societies 
for the world at large is that they are 
a proof and an advertisement of the 
organized intention of educated and 
professional women to obtain political 
equality. 

“their use for the alumnae is that 
they afford a means of public expres- 
sion of opinion, and a center from 
which information can be obtained. 
For instance, in the procession on June 
13, we were able to send over 300 rep- 
resentatives, who would otherwise 
have had no way of hearing of the 
arrangements. 

“But the greatest use of such socie- 
ties is for the students in residence. 
No girl can possibly leave Newnham 


now or at any time until English 
women have votes, without knowing 
her own mind on the subject, and 


without finding herself forced to admit 
the rights of ‘he case. 

“At Cambridge there is a large and 
growing society in the men’s colleges, 
and a women’s suffrage resolution was 
carried at one of the university de- 
bates last term. Although it would 
not be true to say that the majority 
of undergraduates are in favor, still 
they all know about it and are inter- 
ested in it. In fact, it is almost as 
frequent a subject of conversation in 
Cambridge as the weather. 


“T am afraid I have not given a 
sufficient description of the enthus- 
iasm that is felt among the college 


girls in England. It is an enthusiasm 
that leads to public action as well as 
to organization in college; that turns 
some of us into fanatics, and provides 
nu constant topic of never flagging 
interest. 

“Of my college friends, ten have al- 
ready begun to make speeches in pub- 
lic political meetings and in the open 
air. Two have taken posts as organ- 
izers and workers for the suffrage so- 
cieties, and all the rest are busy writ- 
ing and arguing and canvassing. In 
July I travelled in’ a caravan from 
Scotland to Oxford with five other 
college girls, and we held open air 
meetings in every town and village we 
passed through. All these things are 
done, not from duty, nor from good- 
ness, but because we care very much 
for woman suffrage and everything 
that goes with it. We are interested 
and excited by every event that bears 
upon it, and we agitate because we 
cannot bear to sit still.” 

The evening closed with a very able 
address by President Thomas of Bryn 
Mawr. She has promised the Woman’s 
Journal her speech, for publication in 
full. 
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BALLADE OF BRAVE WOMEN. 
By Laurence Housman. 





O ye, that woman's heart would school 
To narrow codes and petty fears, 
And handle from a dunce’s stool 
The Thread, the Distaff, and the 
Shears,— 
O sisters, will ye not give heed 
Now, and with hearts no longer tame 
Look back upon the past, and read 
Who were the women known 
fame? 


to 


Not they who patient from the spool 
Wove webs to deck them to their 


biers, 
Not they who feared to drain, when 
full, 
Their country’s cup of blood and 
tears; 


But they who, kindling at her need, 
Went forth like men through sword 
and flame, 


And proved them of the fighter's 
breed— 

These are the women known to 
fame! 


Not she, the fair domestic tool, 
Who veiled her face and dulled her 
ears, 

In latticed courts by fountains cool, 
With ditties sung to dulcimers; 
But she who dared the forward deed, 

Who stood for right and feared no 


blame, 
Who, breaking from false bonds, went 

freed— 
These are the women known to 

fame! 


The maid who left by field and pool 
Her flocks, and in the crash 
spears 
Saved riven France from strong mis- 
rule, 


And passed—with flames for char- | 


ioteers: 


The dame who, lest her king should | 


bleed, 
When traitors to his door set claim, 
Brake flesh and bone his flight to} 
speed— 
These are the women known to} 
fame! 


Lo. she of old whose word and rule 
Gave Israel peace for forty years! 
Lo. east and west, thrones wonderful. 

Where queens sat kingliest of their 


peers, 

And conquests won, and rights de- 
creed, 

And castles held ‘gainst all that 
came: 

Lo. through all time, who runs may 
read— 

These are the women known to 


fame! 


Go. Book of Life, and teach the fool 


How. like Godiva stripped for) 
shame, 
High hearts can break the tyrants 
rule— 
These are the women known t9 
fame! ; 
—Votes for Women. 


PILGRIM MOTHERS DINE. 





“Now I will introduce our superior,” 
said Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, presi- 
dent of the New York Legislative 
League, at the Pilgrim Mothers’ din- 
ner. at the Hotel Astor, New York. on 


Dec, 22. 
voter in the 
Welch, of Colorado. 


Mrs. Welch told of the queer letters 


room, Mrs. Minerva 


that come to Colorado from all parts | 


of the United States, and of the world 
for that matter, asking how woman 
suffrage works. 

“Letters that come to the Secretary 
of State.” she said, “are turned over 
to me. Only yesterday four were for- 
warded to me, and as it happened all 
were from schools or colleges. 

**Are women, one asked solemnly, 
‘made mannish by voting’? 

“‘Do the women of Colorado,” in- 
quired another earnest seeker after 
knowledge, ‘still have babies?’ 

“Seriously, though, these 
show me how all over the world in- 
terest in woman suffrage is growing. 
But I cannot understand this fear that 
voting will make women ‘mannish.’ 
Our voting places are much like other 
places. Why, women have lived in 
close contact with men since the 
ginning of time without being 
‘mannish.’ 
there is something obnoxious 
men, that they are so afraid we shall 
become like them.” 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, who fol- 


lowed Mrs. Blake’s address of wel- 
come, talked of the “modern  Pil- 
grim Mother, who goes about doing 
things. “Women are called’ the 
‘leisure class.’ Men can see this 
‘leisure class’ wherever they go—on 


the cars, in the streets—carrying bur- 
dens, dodging motors. hanging to 
straps in the cars in such numbers 
that the men can’t read their pa- 
pers in peace, because women are 
treading on their feet. 

“But the modern Pilgrim Mother is 
setting up her altar everywhere, even 
in the little hall bedroom. And, after 
all, nothing can compare in impor- 
tance with the emancipation of wo- 
men.” 

“My great-grandmother,” said Mrs. 


Eva McDonald Valesh, general or- 
ganizer in the American Federation 
of Labor, “spun her three miles 


of thread a day. She lived to see her 
great-granddaughter go perforce intoa 
factory and spin three thousand miles 
of thread a day. There are two classes 
of women who have come out from 
the old ways. There are the women 


of | 


Then she produced the one} 


letters | 


who have opportunities for culture; 
who, since modern times give them 
such freedom from household drudg- 
ery, organize clubs, interest them- 
selves in progress: and all this makes 
them beater women and better moth- 
ers. I belong to the other class, whose 
girls are sent out from home with no 
desire to go, but because stern neces- 
sity forces them to help support the 
family. I say from experience that it 
is a trying period, this period of ad- 
justment. Employers take advantage 
of woman's weakness, and without the 
ballot she has not much power to en- 
force her rights. Women’s clubs have 
tried to alleviate the conditions in 
which women workers live, but some- 
times the result has been good, some- 
times bad. In some cases the result 
has been that employers have said: 
‘Why, these girls can live cheaper’— 
and down went the wages. 

“I can’t believe it is right that girls 
are forced to go out and give the best 
years of their lives to uncongenial 
drudgery. I don’t speak now, of 
| course, of the women who go from 
choice. But for the women in factor- 
ies and trades this much is true—that 
they are more on an equality with 
men doing the same work than is the 
case with women in professional life.” 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


In Switzerland, the canton of Vaud 


has just given the women who are 
members of the National lrotestant 


Church a vote in chureh affairs. 


In Geneva, a large petition of rep- 





resentative women, asking for similar 
rights, has been disregarded. The 
Signal de Geneve, always a zealous 


| 
champion of the rights of women, says 
in a leading article: 

“Our Vaudois neighbors have taken 
{a position much more just and correct 
than ours. They have perceived that 
in chureh matters there is complete 
equality of the sexes, and that they 
had no right to refuse a voice in the 
Chapter to those who form by far the 
larger part of a pastor's congregation, 
and who are always to be 
wherever the pastor needs assistance 

“Our National Catholie fellow eciti- 
zens also heve appreciated that there 
| Was an injustice to be made good and 
an advance step to be taken. and have 
given satisfaction to their sisters, who 
| voted Sunday in the election of dele- 
gates to the Synodal Council. 


“Our new National Protestant 
Church, therefore, is behind the Vau- 
dois Church and the National Catho- 


lies in this matter, as the old church 
wis behind the free churches, the 
Christian Evangelical Association and 
others. This is rot a thing to be proud 
of.” 


Allianes 


resolution 


The Associate 


(Unitarian) 


Chierizo 
has adopted a 


favoring municipal suffrage for wo 


men, 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


New Hampshire. 

Mrs. Agnes Jenks of Concord, N. 
H., visited Boston a few days ago. 
The New Hampshire suffragists have 
been questioning the members of the 


| Legislature as to how they stand. 
They do this every year, and Mrs. 
Jenks says that this year the mem- 


suffrage are about three times as nu- 
merous as usual. 

Illinois. 
The 


devices 


fertile in 
They 


Chicago 
for 


women 
propaganda 


are 
work. 











are circulating among other things a| 


words: 
for 


with the 
Suffrage 


yellow card 
Municipal 
Women. 


Chicago 


For the taxes we pay 
And the laws we obey, 
We want something to say. 


found | 


Railway Employees’ Union of Chi- 
cago, spoke on .“The Industrial and 
Political Position of Working Wo- 
men.’ Miss Casey is also secretary of 
the Women’s Trade Union League of 
Massachusetts. Her chief point was 
the relation between unionism and 
woman suffrage. She believes that 
the two should work together, that 
each could help the other, and, if they 
co-operated, could have a great effect 
on legislation. She said that the 
charter was defeated in Chicago two 
years ago because it contained no 
clause for woman suffrage. This year 
Mr. Milton Foreman has recommended 
that one be inserted. Miss Casey then 
gave an interesting and amusing ac- 
count of how she accomplished the 
admission of women into the Chicago 
Elevated Employees’ Union. The men, 
who at first ignored the women, finally 
begged them to come in. Equal pay 
for equal work was one of the direct 
results. In concluding, she repeated 
that the suffragists working with the 
unions would be the greatest help to- 
ward industrial equality. 

While tea was being served the 
members had an opportunity to meet 
and congratulate Miss Casey on her 
work. 

Margaret W. Burnham, 
Secretary. 

Attleboro—The League is working 
to secure the re-election of Mrs. 
Emily Richardson, whom certain poli- 
ticians are trying to put off the school 
board purely and avowedly because 
she is a woman. The women are cir- 
culating for signature cards promising 
to vote for her. Mrs. George F. Low- 
ell addressed a meeting of the League 
on Dec. 21. The Attleboro Sun says 
there was deep interest. 

Newton—The aldermen have re- 
fused the plea made by a large num- 
ber of prominent citizens that the 
school appropriation should be _ in- 
creased so as to allow the evening 
schools and the vacation school to 
continue. Among those speaking for 
it were Mrs. George F. Lowell and 
Prof. Zueblin, who said he had been 
led to make his home in Newton 
partly because of the high reputation 
of the schools. The affair is a dis- 
grace, It ought to lead to a large in- 
crease in the membership of the Suf- 


frage League. - 

The League had a pretty and sue- 
cessful “Dutch tea” recently, at the 
house of the president. Mrs. W. D. 
Tripp was in charge of the doll 
table; Mrs. W. E. Birdsall, 

Mrs. H. J. Langley, cake: 
Elizabeth Barker, aprons, and Mrs. 
Henry Collins of the dining-rooms. 
| There were tables for whist, and a 
pleasant social time. 


Ohio. 


The Ohio State Grange met in a 


| three days’ annual convention in Co- 


bers declaring themselves in favor of | 


lumbia recently. Fraternal greetings 
were extended to the Grange from the 
Ohio W.S. A. by Miss Bertha Coover, 
State corresponding secretary, in a 
brief address. It is gratifying to note 
that the Grange passed a resolution 
endorsing woman suffrage. 
Washington. 

The Washington 

Bulletin, which has 


Equal Suffrage 
been coming out 





| 





candy; | jean 





| 


| age 
| Taft 


in mimeograph, now appears in a neat | 


dress of print. The 
EK. S. A. is to be congratulated upon 
it. The little sheet is full of inter- 
est, and reports of active work, 


District of Columbia. 





At the regular meeting of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia W. S. A.. held on the 
evening of December 12 at the lecture 


Washington | 


| Victoria’s 


room of the Public Library, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

“Resolved, That by the entrance to 


the spiritual life of Rev. Alexander 
Kent on the morning of December 10 


| en the ballot.” 


our cause has lost one of its ablest 
and staunchest advocates—one of its 
ablest and most esteemed supporters: | 


Another card, in lilac and gilt, bears} 


an American flag, and the words: 
“Men, who love the freedom that yout 


fathers won for you, pay your debt by | 


winning freedom for vour daughters!” 


be- 
made | 
1 have often wondered if | 
about 


South Dakota. 

Miss Rose Bower has been con- 
tributing a series of spicy articles in 
favor of equal suffrage to the Dead- 
wood Pioneer-Times, 

Massachusetts. 

Brookline—A meeting of the Equal 
Suffrage Association was held on the 


afternoon of Dec. 15, at the home of 
Mrs. G. H. Page. 

The reports of the secretary and 
treasurer were read, the latter report- 
ing a balance of $108.30. Mrs. Page 
read a letter to be sent from the 
Brookline Association to the Massa- 
chusetts Federation, suggesting that, 
in accordance with their desire for 
more active work, a committee be 
formed on the social and ethical prob- 
lems of the day. It was announced 
that Mrs. Walter had been elected 
chairman of the Legislative Commit- 
tee. Mrs. Crowley, chairman of the 
State Legislative Committee, made a 
few remarks, which were followed by 
some characteristic letters read by 
Mrs. Page from the secretaries of the 
trade unions, accepting the resolutions 
sent them and expressing their ap- 
proval. 

The chief speaker of the afternoon. 
Miss Josephine Casey, of the Elevated 








and that in this hour of trial, our as- 





| lamented 


sociation extends to his family its 
deepest sympathy.” 
Helen R. Tindall. 
LITERARY NOTES. 

A Comedy of Mammon. By Ida} 
Garcey. Illustrated by Wm. Fuller 
Curtis. Boston: Dana Estes & Co; 
London, E. Grant Richards, 1908. 


Price $1.50. 

This witty and pathetic exposure of 
the heartlessness and frivolity of 
modern “society” aud its cruel ex- 
ploitation of unprotected girlhood is 
made in the form of extracts from let- 
ters and diaries of women, rich and 
poor, worldly wise and sentimental- 
ly romantic. The absolute contrast of 
thought and feeling which exists be- 
tween even blood relations who move 
in spheres of wealth and poverty. and 
the hard conditions of the majority of 
men and women, are strikingly por- 
trayed. In Amy Robinson’s diary we 
see the dreary monotony and hopeless 
outlook of a poor young pupil in a 
“high class’’ school, whose only heri- 
tage is the dangerous possession of 
beauty. The follies of the rich and 
the privations of the poor pass before 
the reader in lively letters of partici- 
pants. It is a book worth reading, and 
its satire is well-deserved and timely. 

H. B. B. 


By J. Anthony 
Advance Pub- 


National Evolution. 
Starke. Paper covers. 





lishing Company, World Building, 
New York. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 

This is a thoughtful and suggestive 
study of national development. It dis- 
cusses many topics. On the question 
of woman suffrage the author main- 
tains that no argument can be made 
against the right of women to vote 
as free human beings in a democratic 
State, based on liberty and the equal- 
ity of the people. Women are likely 
to be voters more independent and 
conscientious than men, a benefit to 
the best interests of the country. He 
is not sure that in actual practice a 
very large proportion would avail 
themselves of the opportunity. In 
view of their very general absorption 
in social and domestic pursuits, court- 
ship, marriage and motherhood, he 
suggests a higher qualification of age, 
say 30 years. What is wanted is a 
competent and responsible constitu- 
ency. Needed reforms are most likely 
to be effected by the Republican party. 

H. B. B. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The portrait of Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt appears in our columns 
through the courtesy of Marsh’s Mag- 
azine. 

Fifty-four more Massachusetts 
trade unions have passed resolutions 
in favor of woman suffrage. About 
145 had already done so, 

The German suffrage societies late- 


ly held a_ self-denial week, during 
which they denied themselves pleas- 
ures and luxuries, and devoted the 


sums thus saved to the suffrage cause. 

The N. Y. Evening Journal has de- 
clared for woman suffrage, and is 
making a specialty of correspondence 
on the subject. The Vhiladelphia Rec- 
ord has also come out strongly for the 
reform. 

Mrs. James Bennett of Kentucky has 
addressed an open letter to President 
Roosevelt, aiming to change his 
“lukewarm” belief in woman suffrage 
into a warmer one. 
argues well, but we suspect that Mr. 
Roosevelt's lukewarmness on this 
question is a matter of sentiment and 
environment rather than of reason. 

A portrait of Mrs. Harriet A. Eager, 
and an interview with her on the 
burning question of the inadequate 
school appropriation in Newton, ap- 
peared in last Sunday's Boston Amer 
Mrs. Eager expressed herself 


Mrs.|in no uncertain terms as to the need 


the scheols and 
Newton board of 


for 
the 


of more money 
of women on 
aldermen. 

The Servian Woman's League has 
received the following reply to a mess- 
sent to William Hl. Taft: “Mr. 
and his wife feel the deepest 
sympathy and interest in this justifi- 
nuble movement of the women of Servia 
to support the national ideals. The 
love and sympathy of all American 
women are on your side.” 

If vou want a gift for a friend that 
will be a joy all the vear round and 
every day in the year, get one of the 
beautiful transparencies for sale by 
T. E. M. White and Mrs. Gabriella F. 
White at 60:3 Boylston street, Boston, 
Room 34. When hung up in the window 
they give the dullest room with 
narrowest outlook the equivalent 
a wide and glorious view. 

Prof. Charles Zueblin begins today 
a course of six lectures on “The Com- 
mon Life,” to be given at Lorimer 
Hlall, Tremont Temple. Boston, on 
Saturdays, Jan. 2 to Feb. 6, at 11 A. 
M. The subjects are: Jan. 2, Busi- 
ness; Jan. % DLabor; Jan. 16, The 
Family: Jan. 25, Fellowship; Jan. 30, 
Government; Feb. 6, Democratic Cult- 
ure. Single tickets, 50 and 75 cents. 
Address Miss Mabel Ury, 6 Marlboro 
St.. Boston. 

Anti-suffragists 


of 


often cite Queen 
opinion on the subject of 
votes for women, crying, “Behold! 
Ilere is a sane ruler who does not be- 
lieve in women governing or being giv- 
In one of her majesty’s 
letters she wrote: “I am every day 
more convinced that we women, if 
we are to be good women, feminine 
and amiable and domestic women, are 
not fitted to reign.” With all due re- 
spect to Victoria, fudge! If the late 
Queen believed what she 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

There is no more effective way te 
aid the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

Form of Bequest. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of ———— dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principa) 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the prin- 
ciples which it advocates. 
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said, why did she not abdicate in fa- 
vor of her son, and give him the 
chance to save one good, amiable and 
domestic woman from the masculine 
occupation she disliked so much?— 
Boston Herald. 

Mrs. George F. Lowell has been do- 
ing propaganda work for woman suf- 
frage at a number of large Fairs, as 
our readers are aware, and she has 
found the most effective answers to 
make to the usual objections. When 
some man who is yisibly past the 
military age refuses to sign the en- 
rolment card or the petition on the 
ground that no one ought to vote who 
cannot fight, Mrs. Lowell asks him to 
sign a petition that all men who are 
not eligible for military service shall 
be disfranchised. She says the change 
that comes over his face is very 
funny. By a comical fatality this 
particular objection is almost always 
brought forward by some man whom 
no recruiting officer would accept. 

The first annual report of the For- 
ward Suffrage Union, a Suffrage So- 
ciety formed within the Women’s Lib- 
eral Association, has just been issued 
in England. Lady Grove, the chair- 
man, points out that its aim is to 
urge upon the Women’s Liberal Fed- 
eration, in its relation to the present 
government. the adoption of an even 
stronger attitude in favor of women's 
suffrage. “Our belief,” adds Lady 
Grove, “is that, in view of our reiter- 
ated demands for enfranchisement ex- 
pressed through countless and unani- 
mously carried resolutions, urging the 
government to adopt women’s suffrage 
as one of its official measures, it is 
neither seemly nor politic to continue 
to act as the tools of a party which 
ignores this constitutional and respon- 
sible expression of opinion, while con- 
tinuing to expect all the support that 
our great organization is able to af- 
ford.” 





HUMOROUS. 


“Yes: we were disappointed in the 


Mrs. Bennett | peasantry.” 


“Hlow so?” 

“They always seemed to be work- 
ing. We never found them dancing or 
singing in chorus.’’—Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal. 

“Think of the extravagance of that 
New York broker who gave an auto- 
mobile to an actress!” 

“Gave away an automobile,” re- 
joined Mr. Chuggins, thoughtfully. 
“That wasn't extravagance. That was 
economy.’’—Washington Star. 


A man who was trying a horse, the 
property of a new Hampshire farmer, 
with a view to buying him, noticed 
that the animal pulled very hard, re- 
quiring a firm hand and constant 
watching. “Do you think this is just 
the horse for a lady to drive?” he in- 
quired doubtfully. “Well,” answered 
the owner, “I must say I shouldn't 
really want to be the husband of the 
woman who could drive that horse.” 


The following are said by Harper's 
Weekly to be genuine samples of 
school English: 

About this time Columbus was curs- 
ing around among the West Indies. 

Jackson's campaign in the Valley 
was the greatest piece of millinery 
work ever known. 

The eldest son of the king of France 
is called The Dolphin. 


Heathen are paragons (pagans) that 
wash up idle things. 

The Indians call their women 
squabs. 








FLOWERS 


Either loose or made 
up into beautiful and 
artistic arrangements 
for any purpose re- 
quired, at most reason- 
able prices. We also 
offer helpful sugges- 
tions. Telephone or- 
ders very carefully at- 
tended to. 


J, NEWMAN & SONS CORP’N 


24 TREMONT STREET Old Boston Museum Site 




















THE MISSES ALLEN. 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 








tive waists. 


becoming models. 


be done up without being ironed. 





Miss M. F. Fisk, 


322 Boylston St. 
Announces the Opening of two styles of very attras- 


Nets in colors and Cotton Crepe in white. 


The shades in Nets are Brown, Navy, Gray and White; very 
The Crepe are most distinguished in design, done 
with inch and Cluny insertion, and are in great demand, as they can 


THE RED 
GLOVE SHOP 
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